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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 





Hon. ALEXANDER WILEy, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Wier: In November and December of 1953, at 
the request of Senator Hickenlooper, chairman of the Consultative 
Subcommittee on American Republic Affairs, I undertook a 5-week 
tour of Latin America, accompanied by Pat M. Holt of the Foreign 
Relations Committee staff. The purpose was to make a study of 
political and economic conditions. 

I herewith submit a report on my findings. In addition, a large 
amount of documentary material, some of it classified, is available 
in the files of the Foreign Relations Committee for Senators who are 
interested in exploring in greater detail any of the points covered in 
the report. 

Yours sincerely, 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN. 


JANUARY 26, 1954. 
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I. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS AND Scope oF REPORT 


F In October 1953, I was asked by Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Subcommittee on Overseas Infor- 
mation Programs and also of the Subcommittee on American Republics 
Affairs, to undertake an on-the-spot study of conditions in Latin 
America for the background use of these subcommittees and of the 
full Foreign Relations Committee. 

Senator Hickenlooper was to make a similar study, and because our 
other engagements prevented us from making the trip together, it was 
agreed that Senator Hickenlooper would devote his attention pri- 
marily to the information program and I would be primarily concerned 
with political and economic conditions. Mr. Pat Holt of the staff of 
the Foreign Relations Committee was asked to accompany me. His 
assistance was helpful and valuable. 

This report gives the main impressions left by a 5-week tour of 10 
Latin American Republics and of 3 Western Hemisphere territories of 
European powers, in the following order: Haiti, Venezuela, Panama, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil; 
also British Guiana, Surinam, and Trinidad. Intensive informal 
discussions were held with United States representatives and with 
national and local officials, businessmen, and others who might con- 
tribute to a better understanding of local conditions. In many 
instances, these talks were supplemented by personal visits to indus- 
trial and agricultural developments as well as to such community 
projects as schools, hospitals, and housing developments. A mass of 
detailed information was accumulated and a better understanding 
gained of the problems in the area. 

Even so, it would be presumptuous to attempt a comprehensive 
report on the politics and economics of each of the countries visited. 
This report is, therefore, limited in the main to some general obser- 
vations and avoids detailed discussion of specific problems in specific 
countries. 

I gratefully acknowledge the very helpful assistance of the officers 
of the United States Foreign Service, United States and foreign 
businessmen, foreign government officials, and the employees of the 
commercial airlines on which I traveled. They were uniformly 
courteous and frequently went out of their way to be helpful. It 
must be emphasized, however, that the opinions and conclusions 
expressed in this report are my own. 
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Il. Tue Latin AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
A. POLITICAL CONDITIONS 


There are grounds for satisfaction, but not complacency, in the 
relations of the United States with Latin America. Those relations 
generally are good. Latin American governments are reasonably 
stable, and their people in most instances are making impressive 
economic progress. 

But it is a great mistake to think of Latin America as a homogene- 
ous region. There are wide differences in political and economic 
development and in natural resources. Although all Latin American 
countries except Haiti and Brazil share a common language and to 
some extent a common cultural background, they have vastly dif- 
ferent populations and sociological conditions. Each has its own 
problems, and policies well suited to one country may be unwise 
with respect to another. 

In a continent with a long tradition of revolutions, there seems to 
be encouraging progress toward political stability, which is a basic 
prerequisite to economic and social improvement. In none of the 
10 Republics which were visited were there signs of imminent violent 
overthrow of the government. 

Some of those governments themselves came to power through 
violence. A few have since been legitimatized through elections. A 
few still govern through power tactics which would be unacceptable 
in a free society. Some others are of the benevolent authoritarian 
type. 

But almost all of them have woa acceptance by the mass of their 
people and seem to be genuinely anxious to increase their popular 
support by improving economic and social conditions. 

These governments tend to be paternal. Even under authoritarian 
regimes, there is usually an advanced body of social legislation, but 
it is rarely enforced uniformly. In some cases, this is because small, 
local businesses cannot afford to meet the advanced labor standards. 
In others, it is because public facilities, such as schools and hospitals, 
are inadequate to supply the services which the law requires. 

Although some of the Republics, such as, particularly, Chile and 
Uruguay, have long traditions of devotion to democratic processes 
and to civil liberties, in many of the other countries the people are 
politically immature and have not yet learned the secret of peaceful 
change. Frequently there is little mass interest in politics and few 
if any real issues divide those in power from those out of power. 

The United States Government has for many years had a stated 
policy of nonintervention in the internal affairs of other countries. 
This policy should be continued. It was not my province to comment 
on the governments or internal political conditions of other countries. 
In the course of this trip, it was sometimes suggested in one country 
that the United States should intervene in another—usually in an 
indirect way. While we cannot do this, we should make it plain that 
we are not indifferent to the suppression of fundamental human rights. 
Our objective should be to insure people the freedom and opportunity 
to make their own choices, even if sometimes these choices are, in 
our opinion, mistaken ones. 

» There is no surer way to lose goodwill throughout the Western 
Hemisphere than to attempt to impose North American ideas of 
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aemocracy On latin A rican per ple - We become properly con- 
cerned only when United States rights are violated or when one coun- 
try attempts to spread its particular idesiogy out ts boundaries 
either through force or subversion. 

br North Americans realize the tremend prestige and position 
of leadership which ted State Vs Latin America 
The oceasional use there of the term “Yankee imperialism” may be 
regarded as a demaocic poittical ci vice SO Y ul IS tl Is Drestive 
that relatively minor short mings on the part ie | nited States 
are frequently magnified Latin Americans expect perfection from 


us, an | fe el badly disiilusio Lé d when they dis ‘over we are not perfec t. 

In this atmosphere, and in the absence of really major political 
issues, minor issues assume a disproportionate importance. It follows 
that on the political side, it is not the substance of our policy which 
needs attention so much as the manner of carrying it out. In for- 
getting this, we have sometimes unnecessarily hurt Latin American 
feelings, and also our own prestige there. 

‘There is in some of these countries a feeling of neglect which 
expresses itself in two ways: (1) Resentment of our preoccupation 
with Europe and Asia; and (2) jealousy in one country of our relations 
with other Latin American countries. 

(1) Latin American resentment of our massive aid programs for 
Europe and Asia has ofte, been reported in the United States, and, 
in mv judgment, has been somewhat exaggerated. What the Latin 
Americans do not sufficiently realize and what | emphasized time and 
again in my conferences with them is that it is just as much in their 
interest as it 1s in ours to have a strong, free Europe. My argument 
was in substance as follows: Europe is just as important to Latin 
America as it is to the United States. In one sense, it is even more 
important. If the lron Curtain should fall over Western Europe, it 
seems probable that Africa and South Americ not the United 
States—would be the next targets for Communist expansion. And 
so, in our aid programs to strengthen Europe, we are building the 


defense not onlv of the [ nited states but also of the whole Western 


Hemisphere. In fact, the latter should make ¢ ‘r contributions 
than itis now doing to our co non detense 

(2) In some of the Latin American Republics, particularly those 
which have especially long records of friendship with the United States, 
there is some resentment of our policy of treating all the Republics 
equally. This resentment takes the form of a feeling that sometimes 
the “bad boys” of the hemisphere get loans, grants, and special 


attention from the United States, while our proven friends get nothing. 
Bolivia is cited as an example, and there is apprehension that Argen- 
tina may be a further example. 

The sudden improvement in Argentine-United States relations has 


caused eyebrow lifting all around the continent The present Argen- 
tine Government is regarded by the other Republics with varying 
degrees of fear, dislike, suspicion, or skepticism. lis attitude toward 


the United States has been an extremely mercurial one, shifting rapidly 
from icy coldness to warm friendship. Accompanying this shift there 
has been a curtailment, but not yet an elimination, of its anti-United 
States activities in the other Republics. Even a curtailment, how- 
ever, represents a definite gain for the United States in its hemi- 
spheric relations. But, in addition, it is in our interest generally to 
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maintain good relations with all countries of the hemisphere. We 
should therefore welcome the new attitude of the Argentine Govern- 
ment, but at the same time keep in mind the maxim that actions speak 
louder than words. 

RB. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Economics underlies the main problems of United States policy 
toward Latin America. These problems revolve primarily around 
trade and investment. 

With a few exceptions, economic conditions in the countries visited 
are good and improving. Chile and Brazil are having difficult 
problems of natural resources. In almost all the countries, there is a 
shortage of the underlying transportation and other facilities needed 
to support an expanding economy—a kind of civilian infrastructure 
comparable to the military infrastructure which NATO is trying to 
build in Europe. Most of these countries still suffer from extreme 
maldistribution of wealth and land, and in many of them industrial 
development has outrun agricultural progress. Remarkable urban 
development is made at the expense of the supporting countryside. 

A traveler visiting only the cities will be much impressed by the 
farseeing plans for the future by way of improvement of highways, 
transportation systems, and building developments. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars are being spent for future as distinguished from 
present requirements. This is admirable in itself, but there has been 
no corresponding expenditure of funds for the development of the 
countryside beyond the cities, on which the prosperity of the cities 
themselves must in the future depend. However, some countries are 
using part of their current high incomes to bring about long-range 
developments which will do something to correct this imbalance 
between agriculture and industry and also to reduce their reliance on 
a single product. Whether the benefits of these improvements will 
reach the mass of the people is still an open question. 

The problem basically is one of creating a more balanced economy. 
Prosperity or depression hinges too closely on a single commodity 
oil in Venezuela, coffee in Columbia and Brazil, lead and zine in 
Peru, copper in Chile, beef in Argentina, and beef and wool in Uru- 
guay. With the exception of Argentine and Uruguayan beef, the 
United States affords the primary market for these products. 

Any slackening in these imports into the United States would have 
immediate and serious repercussions, which in all probability would 
not be limited to the economic field. It is not at all fanciful to expect 
that economic dislocations of the magnitude which would be caused 
by a more restrictive United States import policy might lead in some 
countries to political turmoil, with resulting overthrow of governments 
friendly to the United States, and possibly to expropriation of United 
States investments. 

The important commodities involved are raw materials—petroleum, 
nonferrous metals, and wool. In the case of all of them except wool, 
the supplies of the United States are limited by nature and are exhaust- 
ible, and in the case of wool the United States is by no means self- 
sufficient. It follows that it is in our own self-interest to make the 
maximum use of foreign sources of supply and to conserve our own 
sources. 
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Furthermore, the dollars which we pay for these commodities are 
in turn mostly spent on United States products. Any curtailment of 
our imports would have immediate and serious effects on our exports, 
and these effects would shortly be felt throughout the United States 
economy. 

The Latin American countries which complain most bitterly about 
prospective United States import restrictions, however, themselves 
have extremely high tariffs. Some of them in addition enforce other 
means of trade discrimination, such as the requirement in Peru that 
only locally produced materials be used in public works 

This is no justification for the United States to adopt ill-advised 
trade policies, but it does offer occasion to point out to our friends the 
advantages of reciprocity. 

On the other hand, in the case of some agricultural commodities, 
especially wheat, the United States and such Latin American countries 
as Uruguay and Argentina compete in the world markets. There 
can be no objection to fair competition, however vigorous. However, 
a dumping program to dispose of domestic United States surpluses 
does not improve our relations with these countries and increases the 
pressure on them to search for markets behind the [ron Curtain. We 
have properly complained of export subsidies by Uruguay and have 
gone so far as to impose countervailing duties on Uruguayan wool 
tops. We must be careful not to be guilty ourselves of policies which 
we denounce in others. 

There is a feeling in some South American countries that United 
States emergency food aid programs to India and Pakistan have been 
motivated less by humanitarian considerations than by a desire to 
dispose of farm surpluses, and that these grants of food have destroved 
potential markets for South American exporters. This feeling per- 
sists despite the fact that the recipients of United States aid of this 
type have not had the resources to procure the food elsewhere. 

This is a point which has not been given sufficient consideration 
in the conduct of our foreign aid programs. This year, with additional 
proposals before the Congress for the use of agricultural commodities 
to promote our foreign policy, we must be more careful than ever to 
take into account the effect which such proposals will have on our 
friends who export competing commodities. 

The countries visited are generally anxious for United States in- 
vestments, and a number of them, especially Venezuela and Peru, have 
taken positive steps to attract United States capital. There is also a 
desire for developmental loans from the Export-Import Bank and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, particu- 
larly for such basic infrastructure as power and _ transportation. 
There seems no occasion for large-scale grant assistance; but it would 
be helpful if our banks could process loan applications more rapidly. 

United States private investments in Latin America already amount 
to about $6 billion—more than in any other part of the world except 
Canada. So long as conditions remain attractive, these investments 
are likely to increase. But the supply of, and demand for, capital 
in the United States itself must be taken into account in considering 
what could or should be done to encourage this trend. The best 
guaranty of a prosperous Latin America is a prosperous, vigorous 
economy in the United States, and such an economy itself requires a 
high rate of domestic investment. 
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The impact of United States private busimess operations 1 a 
foreign country is probably creater than t} { ! | States Gover 
ment establishments. On balance, this in: act is a favorable one from 
tI ‘point of view of our national interest. The United States business- 

abroad is on the whole an intelligent and able un: fficial repre- 
ative of the United Stat and its ideals As one such business- 


man himself put it, “We United States businessmen are missionaries 


who want to make a living, and we realize we can’t make a living un- 
ess the country in which we operate makes a livine.’’ 
C. UNITED STATES ASSISTAN( 
The point { » rogram of technical assistance has been in operation 
in Latin America for a number of vears longer than in the rest of the 
world, and so more concrete results can be seen in Latin America than 


elsewhere. 

Latin America is, indeed, something of a showcase for what this 
long-range program can accomplish when given sufficient time. 

In most of the countries it is 10 to 12 years old. It 1s not necessary 
to talk about what the program is going to do because one can plainly 
see what it has done. Let me give illustratio: 

In Ecuador, the incidence of yaws, which was once enc 
certain areas, has been reduced almost to the vanishing point. 

In Brazil, a public health program on the Amazon River has been 
so successful that the United States has been able to pull out of the 
program almost entirely and transfer its funds and efforts elsewhere. 

In Peru, the school svstem has been improved and a new teacher- 
training college built and put into operation. 

It was in Peru, also, that I saw one of the most spectacular examples 


lemic in 


pointing up the contrasts between conditions before and after ate 


tf aid. In the Chincha area, about 150 miles south of Lima, ther 
& point 4-assisted renee extension project. I went down a r a 
which forms one of the boundaries of the project. On one side, \ ales re 
the farmer had aes point 4 advice, the long-staple cotton was high 
and bearing well. On the other side of the road, where the farmer 
had not taken point 4 advice, the cotton was seraggly and growing 
por Here, in a space of no more than 30 feet, was vivid proo! 
OL WhAL POInt 4 Can Go 

| h farmer \ ith the poor cotton dis ounted his neigh or’s better 
crop as luc K, but " seems inevitable that he will soon realize there is 


more to it than luck, and that he himself will adopt improved methods. 
Thi ; extension project, ine icle ntally, \ was being carried out by point }- 
trained Peruvian technicians-——not directly by point 4 itself. 

Much, of course, remains to be done. It would bea grievous mistake 
to end the program simply because it has achieved gratifying results. 
On the contrary, the program should be continued and strengthened. 

The time has come, however, to take a more hard-boiled attitude 
in connection with what the program should properly do as technical 
assistance, and what it should not do either as capital investment or 
as contributions to local government operating expenses. If the costs 
of the program are to be held within feasible bounds, and if it is to 
win its maximum support from the people of the United States over a 
long term, it must be strictly limited to technical assistance and it 
must be in each instance a cooperative venture between the United 
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States and the other country concerned. Every activity undertaken 
should be one which the United States can in the foreseeable future 
pull out of and leave to local operation. 

As one specific example, the United States might properly furnish 
technical advice on hospital or school administration, but it should 
not undertake to finance any part of hospital or school construction 
or operating costs. 

Most of the point 4 program’s activities in Latin America are car- 
ried on through “servicio’’-type organizations which are jointly man- 
aged and financed by the United States and the other country con- 
cerned. The jointness of these enterprises, plus contributions in 
kind from local governments, sometimes makes it difficult to determine 
the precise ratio of contributions to any given project. This is all 
the more reason that the extent of the United States commitment 
should be made perfectly clear before a project is undertaken. 

On the whole, the activities and results of the point 4 program in 
Latin America make a favorable impression. They offer a great deal 
of hope and encouragement as to what can be accomplished in other 
parts of the world when the program has been in operation elsewhere 
as long as it has been in the Western Hemisphere. 

Point 4 is a justified drain on the United States taxpayer only if it 
helps the United States. It does just that. 

It has not only created goodwill; it has returned positive economic 
benefits. For example, before World War II, United States exports 
of insecticides :nd fungicides to Peru amounted to $250,000 a year. 
A point 4 agricultural program demonstrated to farmers that use of 
these materials would increase their yields, and as a result United 
States exports of insecticides and fungicides to Peru now amount to 
more than $1 million a year. In addition, three private American 
companies are investing $500,000 in Peruvian mixing plants. And a 
farm-machinery pool which the point 4 program introduced has so 
increased the demand for farm machinery that one United States 
company, which formerly did not do enough business to justify main- 
taining a local dealer, is now selling an average of one tractor a day. 

These concrete benefits are widely attributed throughout Latin 
America to point 4, or as it is known in Spanish, ‘‘ Punto Cuatro.” 
There has been of late an ill-advised tendency on the part of our 
Government to call the program by another name—‘ Technical 
Assistance,” which is all too often confused with the United Nations, 
or ‘the United States Technical Cooperation Program,’ or some other 
even more jaw-breaking name. A well-known trade-mark is a valu- 
able asset, and it is to be hoped that the United States will not throw 
away its investment in the name “point 4.” 

The program should also be maintained organizationally and admin- 
istratively as a separate entity. Attempts to integrate it with other 
foreign programs which differ in size, purpose, and character will only 
destroy point 4’s identity and confuse its activities and lessen its 
established prestige. 


III. THe Evropgan TERRITORIES 


This study mission also included the British colonies of Trinidad and 
British Guiana and the Dutch territory of Surinam. ‘These areas are 
of primary concern to the European powers responsible for them, but 
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they are also important to the United States because of their natural 
resources (principally bauxite) and because of their strategic location 
in relation to the Caribbean Sea and the Panama Canal and to other 
South American countries. 

In Surinam, buaxite money is contributing to ec onomic progress, 
and level-headed negotiations as to greater autonomy between the 
Dutch and Surinamers are contributing to political progress. The 
people of the United States will undoubtedly watch this progress with 
the greatest interest and sympathy. 

In Trinidad, there seems to be both political and economic stability 
although Communist agitation, especially in the important oil worker’s 
union, will bear watching. 

Only British Guiana requires extended comment. There, a new 
constitution which went into force in April 1953 made three important 
advances toward self-government for this British colony: 

(a) Universal adult. suffrage. Previously the franchise had been 
limited to literate persons with an income of at least BW1$10 (US$6) 
a month—not, in fact, a severe limitation. 

(b) Ministerial responsibility to the elected legislative body. 

(c) The obligation of the Governor, except in the most unusual 
circumstances, to accept the advice of the Executive Council, which 
was dominated by members of the majority party in the elective lower 
house. 

In elections held last April under the new constitution, the People’s 
Progressive Party won 18 out of 24 seats in the lower house. It re- 
ceived 52 percent of the votes cast, and 37 percent of the total votes 
eligible to be cast. 

It soon became apparent that the People’s Progressive Party was 
not so much interested in improving economic conditions as it was in 
talking about them and using them as the basis for demogogic agita- 
tion. A month-long Communist-instigated sugar strike in September 
made matters worse. As a result in October an order in Council 
suspended the new constitution, the portfolios of the People’s Pro- 
gressive Party ministers were withdrawn, and British troops moved 
into the colony. 

After a period of rule by the Governor, an interim constitution went 
into force last December. A Royal Commission of Inquiry from Great 
Britain is to make a report and recommendations for the future. 

Although it would be fanciful to say that every person who voted 
for the PPP, or even every official of the party, is a Communist, there 
seems to be no doubt that the party leadership was c omposed of Com- 
munists who were able to control the party and use it for their own 
purposes. There is evidence, in addition, of international Communist 
connections, and of international financing. 

The party had, and maintains intact, a good organization, based 
on the cell system and covering the whole colony. The democratic 
forces opposing the PPP in the April election were disorganized and 
split into multiple parties. They have since coalesced into one major 
party and are somewhat better organized, but there is as yet no assur- 
ance that this unity can be maintained. 

British Guiana is a desperately poor colony with a growing popula- 
tion, few natural resources, and little good land. The principal prod- 
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ucts are sugar, rice, bauxite, and timber. Sugar is by far the most 
important as a source of inc ome, though bauxite, which is still in the 
process of development, offers some promise for the future. Sugar is 
grown on large estates owned by British corporate interests (one, which 
was visited, covers 23,000 acres and employs, at the peak season, 3,000 
workers). The problem of drainage makes sugar production so ¢ ostly 
that British Guiana sugar prob: ably could not compete in the world 
market if the United Kingdom did not buy a large percentage of the 
crop at higher than the “world price. Wages on the sugar estates 
average from BWI$15 to $30 a week (US$9 to $18), but management 
maintains that workers limit their own earnings by not reporting for 
work regularly. The housing of sugar workers is terrible, and so be- 
same one of the PPP’s campaign issues. 

British Guiana enjoyed an economic boom during World War II 
when it found a ready market for its products and when United States 
troops were stationed there at Atkinson Field. A postwar recession 
emphasized the colony’s basic poverty. Lack of opportunity for per- 
sons in the 18-25 age group caused widespread disillusionment among 
youth. 

There is a feeling there that a mistake was made in the new con- 
stitution in providing for both universal adult suffrage and ministerial 
responsibility and that these steps should have been taken one at a 
time. But thoughtful Britishers and Guianese alike agree that the 
only long-range solution is a program of economic improvement, 
including specifically the following: 

1. Better housing, especially for sugar workers. The sugar com- 
panies and the government have a housing program in operation now, 
and the chances are good that it will produc e results in a year or two. 

Elimination of underemployment in the seasonal sugar industry. 

3. Economic opportunity for youth. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development has 
formulated a 5-year program costing BWI$66 million (US$40 million), 
but it is by no means clear whether the money can be found to carry 
out the program and whether, if it is carried out, it will produce suffi- 
cient results. 

There has been some progress. The Georgetown water supply has 
been cleaned up so that tap water is potable, and malaria has been 
eliminated. But with the fall in the death rate, the population is 
growing by leaps and bounds and this increases the problem. British 
Guiana is simply too poor to support this population at anything much 
above a bare subsistence level, even if it stops growing. 

There is a tendency among the Guianese to look to the United States 
for help, and to think in terms of the massive expenditures which 
were poured into Europe under the Marshall plan or into our own 
economy in the early days of the New Deal. This is plainly the most 
unrealistic type of w ishful thinking. More than that, it is positively 
dangerous in that it diverts attention from the more unpleasant solu- 
tions nearer to hand. 
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IV. Tue Unitrep Sratres Foreign SERVICE 


The people of the United States can be proud of most of the men 
and women who represent them abroad. The old-line career Foreign 
Service officers in particular have an ability, a know-how, an experi- 
ence, and an insight into local conditions which our Government is 
especially fortunate to have at its disposal and which it could ill 
afford to do without. 

But morale in the Foreign Service is deteriorating greatly and 
rapidly. Many good men who had looked forward to a long career 
are thinking of resigning as soon as good opportunity offers. Others 
who had planned to enter the Service have decided not to do so. 

The blame for this situation must be shared by the administration 
and by Congress. Justly or unjustly, the Foreign Service feels that 
the administration has made too many political appointments, has 
selected too few career men as ambassadors, and has been too slow 
in promotions in the lower ranks of the Service. It is not necessary, 
or even desirable, that all our ambassadors come from the ranks of 
the career service. Many men from outside those ranks have the 
necessary qualifications and in addition provide a fresh and sometimes 
broader point of view. What is important is that in each case the 
man should be selected for the job and not the job for the man. 

On its part, the Congress has frequently been too glib in its criticisms 
of the Foreign Service, and has not always been wise in its appro- 
priations. A thoroughgoing review of Foreign Service pay and 
allowances, particularly the latter, seems to be called for. 

There are indications that the Foreign Service is no longer attracting 
and holding men of the caliber of those who now fill most of its top 
ranks. If this trend is not reversed, we will be left 20 years from now 
with only the mediocre residue—and the world situation 20 years 
from now is not likely to be such that we can afford mediocrity in the 
Foreign Service. 


V. ConcLusIOoONsS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


There are no immediate crises confronting us in Latin America. 
Our relations with all of the countries covered by this report are good, 
and there are no basic conflicts of interests to interfere with con- 
tinued good relations. But international understanding cannot be 
taken for granted; it needs to be worked at day by day so that little 
issues are resolved amicably before they become big issues. 

In this connection, the Consultative Subcommittee on American 
Republics Affairs might well give consideration to conducting a gen- 
eral review of our Latin American policy in an effort to find ways 
and means of strengthening our hemispheric relations and with par- 
ticular attention to the Inter-American Conference which will meet 
in Caracas next March. 

The relationship of public and private investment to economic 
development seems to require particular attention. In almost all 
the countries visited, the limiting factor on economic development 
is infrastructure—transportation facilities, power and fuel supplies, 
and the like. Provision of these things requires large amounts of 
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capital over a considerable period of time and the rate of return is 
likely to be low, although the positive benefits to the economy as a 
whole would be high. Among these benefits would be more oppor- 
tunities for private investment. Public lending agencies such as the 
Export-Import Bank and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development might, therefore, put more emphasis on public or 
quasi-public projects of this character as a kind of groundwork for 
the private investment which could be expected to follow if other con- 
ditions were favorable. Further consideration of this matter should 
produce a better understanding in both North and South America of 
the appropriate fields of public and private investment and of how 
each can properly complement—and not compete with—the other. 

In addition, the following specific recommendations are now made: 

1. Continuation of our policy of nonintervention and of friendship 
with all countries which extend their friendship to us. 

2. No imposition of additional duties or quantitative restrictions on 
imports, particularly of petroleum and petroleum products, wool, 
nonferrous metals, other minerals, and tuna. 

3. Continuation of the point 4 program under whatever name it is 
best known by locally, with greater emphasis on technical assistance 
and a review of the ratio of United States contributions to local 
contributions. Consideration might well ba given to adjusting 
United States contributions upward in a poor country such as Haiti, 
which now contributes three times as much as we do. In some of the 
wealthier countries, the United States contribution might well be scaled 
down. 

4. Strengthening of our consular representation in the Caribbean 
area, with particular consideration given to— 

(a) Closer contact between consuls in the region. 

(6) Reopening of the consulate in Georgetown, British Guiana. 

(c) Expansion of United States Information Agency activities, 
which are now almost nonexistent. 

5. More careful assignment and transfer of Foreign Service person- 
nel to the end that the duration of assignments in most posts be 
increased, possibly from 2 to 3 years, and transfers in and out of a 
post be spread more evenly. In one post I visited, all three top 
officers had been there less than a month. 

6. Steps be taken to avoid leaving embassies for months on end 
without ambassadors. Three out of ten embassies visited had no 
ambassador. It is no reflection on the chargés d’affaires in these 
posts to point out that the prolonged absence of an ambassador hurts 
local pride. 

Respectfully submitted. 

THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN. 

JANUARY 26, 1954. 
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APPENDIX 


I. Itinerary—November—December 1953 











Leave Arrive 
Raia niente Meee aeieittiatl Washington.................| Miami. 
Nov. 6 pdgibeinatuaidanentics ; Miami nccnecceccecesces| POTOGU-Frince, Haiti, 
BOON Fi tsdshbidbaGMins diane dbbbbebe -----| Port-au-Prince._............| Caracas, Venezuela. 
Nov. 10 Mintintirhaaneaaaiasuds Caracas oi ea eo ial Panama. 
Nov. 13 idk Bidilian Llicddebbesdokdl mE } Lett ts an .| Bogota, Colombia. 
Nov. 17 al ai ier eee ee ..-| Quito, Ecuador. 
Nov. lf Dingbtetnnadieiwtne a Quito es Lima, Peru. 
I ES hk a Er) hi Lima a ...| Santiago, Chile. 
Nov. 27 ‘ ; han Santiago ae .| Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
Nov. 30 ‘i $d ‘ Dut é Buenos Aires é ..| Montivideo, Uruguay. 
Dec. 3 > ad , eo ae Montivideo : Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Dee. 5 Rio de Janeiro to Sao Paulo, Brazil, and return, 
Dec. 7 da diidinis ade Rio de Janeiro 43 idl 
Dec. 8 - 7 ee ; ...| Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Dec. 9 sha, si Lie . Georgetown b .| Paramaribo, Surinam. 
Dec. 10 ee ee 5 Paramaribo ihcnaniosttetel 
Dee. 11 y 3 Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
Dec, 12 wee tga et in Port of Spain oe beg | Washington. 

| 
Note.—All travel was done by cominercial planes. 


